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Naples and of the German states. Frederick William ratified the treaty (February 24, N.S.), but assured Alexander that he was acting under duress and that he had no intention of fulfilling the obligations he had been forced to assume.
Double-crossing and the simultaneous assumption of mutually incompatible obligations, seldom absent from international relations, were a common practice in Napoleonic Europe. Alexander, who is said to have wept bitterly during the retreat from Austerlitz, soon regained his composure. The collapse of Austria, the annexation of the Dalmatian coast by France, and the Franco-Prussian alliance offered, for the first time, a real threat not only of a Poland restored and unified under the aegis of France but also of a French-dominated Turkey. A council held at St. Petersburg early in 1806 decided that the policy of Russia should be based on the British alliance and on the maintenance of friendly relations with both the Porte and the Christian population under the Turkish rule; and that every means, including promises of military assistance, should be used to win Prussia to the side of the allies. But there were also in St. Petersburg powerful influences favoring peace with France, among them Czartoryski and the dowager empress. A similar tendency manifested itself in England, where Fox, the successor of Pitt, hastened to reopen peace negotiations with Napoleon. These attempts, led by Lord Yarmouth, dragged throughout the summer and collapsed soon after the death of Fox (September 13, 1806, N.S.). Early in July Oubril, a Russian envoy, reached Paris, and within a fortnight (July 20, 1806, N.S.) signed a treaty of peace. Its provisions guaranteed the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, bound the contracting parties to bring about peace between Prussia and Sweden, settled the conflicting French and Russian claims in Italy and in the Adriatic, and imposed on France the obligation to withdraw her troops from Germany. The Russian government, however, refused to ratify the treaty on the questionable ground that Oubril had exceeded his instructions. In fact, St. Petersburg had undergone another change of heart, In the middle of June, after Oubril had left on his errand, Czartoryski resigned, and although Baron Budberg, his successor as minister of foreign affairs, did not close the door on further peace negotiations with Paris the prospects of a Franco-Russian rapprochement were dimmed.
The attitude of Prussia proved a decisive factor at this turn of European affairs. It was not long before Frederick William was led to